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PREFACE 


This  book  is  the  Report  of  my  work  as  Gilchrist 
Travelling  Student  in  the  autumn  of  1902.  It  is 
published  at  the  recommendation  of  the  Council 
of  the  Cambridge  Training  College,  who  elected 
me  to  the  Studentship.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
them  for  their  kindness  and  to  the  Gilchrist 
Trustees  for  their  substantial  grant  towards  the 
expense  of  publication. 

The  towns  in  Switzerland  which  I  visited  were 
Neuchatel,  Lausanne,  Geneva,  Berne,  Basle, 
Ziirich;  and  in  Bavaria,  Munich,  Niiremberg, 
Augsburg. 

I  spent  my  time  mostly  in  the  Public  Secondary 
Schools  for  Girls,  but  went  also  to  Primary  Schools, 
Normal  Schools,  and  Training  Colleges,  Schools  of 
Domestic  Science,  Private  Schools,  and,  in  Bavaria, 
to  Convents. 

I  found  the  study  of  foreign  methods  most 
interesting  and  most  stimulating.  Everywhere  I 
met  with  great  courtesy  from  State  officials,  and 
was  cordially  received  in  the  Schools,  where  the 
Directors  and  teachers  were  always  ready  to  help 
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me  in  any  way.     I  retain  many  pleasant  recollec- 
tions of  my  intercourse  with  them. 

I  should  like  to  add  a  word  of  thanks  to 
Professor  Sadler,  who,  as  Director  of  Special 
Enquiries  and  Reports,  gave  me  most  valuable 
advice  before  I  started  on  my  travels. 

ISABEL  L.  RHYS. 

The  High  School,  Belvidere  Road, 
Liverpool,  August  1905. 
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THE  EDUCATION  OF  GIRLS 
IN  SWITZERLAND  AND  BAVARIA 

INTRODUCTORY 

In  every  country  and  in  all  times  a  man's  ideal 
of  human  life  may  be  discovered  from  his  con- 
versation on  the  subject  of  Education.  There  is 
no  subject  which  the  average  person  is  so  ready 
to  discuss,  no  subject  in  which  greater  diversity  of 
views  is  shown,  no  subject  in  which  the  main  issue 
is  so  generally  obscured  as  Education. 

For  the  teacher  who  finds  it  difficult  enough  to 
keep  clear  before  his  eyes — through  the  heat  and 
burden  of  the  day — the  goal  of  human  perfection 
to  which  he  fain  would  bring  his  pupils,  it  is 
disappointing  enough  to  note  how  seldom  the 
question  of  an  ideal  in  Education  enters  into  such 
discussion.  In  England  it  almost  seems  as  if 
with  the  increasing  attention  to  organization  and 
equipment,  there  were  a  danger  lest  the  real 
purpose  of  Education  should  be  forgotten,  lest 
the  national  ideal  of  Education  should  be  lowered, 
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and  the  question  arises  :  Is  there  a  definite  nationa 
ideal  in  England  at  this  moment  ?  If  so,  what  is 
it  ?  There  is  much  talk  of  the  fear  lest  we  should 
get  behind  in  the  race  for  commercial  supremacy, 
and  a  consequent  demand  for  a  more  scientific 
treatment  of  technical  education;  fears  are  ex- 
pressed lest  Englishmen  should  be  outstripped  in 
the  domain  of  research,  lest  the  physique  of  the 
nation  should  be  deteriorating,  but  it  is  seldom 
that  men  discuss  the  question  of  the  influence  of 
all  the  new  changes  in  our  educational  system  on 
the  national  character,  on  the  English  men  and 
women  of  the  future.  This  is  more  noticeable 
at  present  with  regard  to  the  education  of  girls 
than  of  boys  in  England.  The  Public  Schools 
have  evolved  a  definite  type  of  manhood,  but 
there  is  as  yet  no  agreement  as  to  the  character- 
istics of  the  ideal  Englishwoman,  and  therefore 
public  opinion  with  regard  to  the  education  of 
girls  is  in  a  transitional  state.  We  have  not 
decided  on  the  proportions  in  which  the  qualities 
of  the  old-fashioned  and  new-fashioned  women 
are  to  be  blended ;  hence  there  is  great  confusion 
in  the  minds  of  parents  when  choosing  a  school, 
great  difficulty  on  the  part  of  the  schools  in  settling 
on  the  curriculum  to  be  adopted.  At  such  a 
time  of  unrest,  it  is  not  only  interesting  but  helpful 
to  see  how  other  nations  with  very  definite  ideals 
carry  them  out. 

Much  of  the  value  of  the  study  of  the  educa- 
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tional  systems  of  other  countries  lies  in  the  oppor- 
tunity for  comparing  the  differing  national  ideals, 
as  they  emerge  in  organization,  methods,  and 
results.  As  Professor  Sadler  points  out :  "  It  is 
fatal  of  course  for  one  nation,  in  excess  of  ad- 
miration, to  dream  of  transplanting  bodily  some 
institution  irrespective  of  the  fact  that  it  may  not 
have  the  same  advantages  outside  the  country 
and  organization  in  which  it  is  indigenous.  As 
Bismarck  said :  '  Nations  that  imitate  don't  do 
much  good.  Nations  should  keep  their  indi- 
viduaHties'.  The  real  value  of  the  comparative 
study  of  institutions  lies,  not  in  the  discovery  of 
devices  or  plans  which  can  be  transferred  from 
one  country  to  another,  but  in  realizing  what  is 
the  spirit  which  has  made  a  foreign  institution 
great,  and  then  in  finding  means  to  cultivate 
that  spirit  at  home,  if  so  be  that  it  is  needed  to 
repair  some  weakness  in'the  national  life  ". 

To  be  profitable,  all  such  study  of  the  insti- 
tutions of  other  nations  must  be  conducted  in  an 
historical  spirit  of  inquiry ;  the  interest  lies  in 
tracing  cause  and  effect,  and  a  study  of  the 
environment  must  always  precede  and  accompany 
criticism. 

Apart,  however,  from  the  interest  of  observing 
the  details  of  a  new  system  of  education,  nothing 
can  be  more  stimulating  and  encouraging  to  the 
teacher,  than  to  come  into  contact  with  other 
teachers,  differing  in  their  character  and  custom 
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and  method  perhaps,  but  all  endowed  with  the 
same  enthusiasm  for  the  work,  the  same  zeal  for 
progress,  the  same  untiring  devotion  to  the 
development  of  the  individual  child  and  of  the 
race,  which  alone  make  teaching  a  possible 
profession. 


PART  1 
SWITZERLAND 

CHAPTER  I 

HISTORY  AND  ORGANIZATION   OF  GIRLS* 
SECONDARY    SCHOOLS^ 

The  chief  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind  with  regard 
to  any  Swiss  Institutions  is  the  relation  between 
the  Bund  and  the  Canton.  Practically  the  Bund 
exists  only  in  questions  of  external  policy;  for 
all  internal  matters  the  Canton  is  the  centre. 
LEtat  dest  le  Canton.  As  to  Education,  the 
Bund  contents  itself  with  enacting  that  primary 
education  shall  be  compulsory,  free,  undenomi- 
national, and  under  popular  control;  the  only 
educational  institution  under  federal  management 
is  the  great  Polytechnic  at  Zurich. 

Each  Canton  possesses  its  own  system  of 
education,  rates  itself  for  the   purpose,  and   has 

1  For  a  detailed  account  of  the  organization  of  Swiss  Schools,  see 
Mr.  Morant's  Report  on  the  Organization  of  Education  in  Switzer- 
land. 
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thus  the  power  to  adapt  its  organization  to  the 
particular  needs  and  wishes  of  the  community. 
The  history,  geography,  and  ethnology  of  the 
several  Cantons  has  made  these  differences  so 
marked  that  a  system  of  national  education  would 
be  unworkable  in  Switzerland.  This  central 
Cantonal  organization  arises  largely  from  "  the  con- 
viction, based  both  on  reason  and  on  experience, 
that  in  the  direct  control  of  the  primary  school 
lies  the  control  of  the  people's  development,  the 
people's  morals,  the  people's  faith,  and  the  people's 
opinions.  All  these  matters  seemed  too  vital  to 
be  at  the  mercy  of  a  mere  haphazard  numerical 
majority  of  the  several  Cantonal  representatives 
in  the  Federal  Parliament,  while  the  Cantons 
differ  so  widely  and  deeply  as  they  did  and  do  on 
questions  of  Religion  and  Politics  ". 

Every  Canton  is  complete  in  itself,  the  central 
authority  being  thus  able  to  observe  a  right  pro- 
portion between  the  schools  of  various  grades 
and  to  prevent  overlapping  and  consequent  waste. 
All  schools  within  the  Canton  are  included  in 
the  scheme;  there  are  no  non-local  schools,  and 
the  private  schools  are  so  few  and  unimportant 
as  to  be  almost  a  negligible  quantity.  The 
largest  town  is  the  centre  of  government  for  the 
Canton,  but  each  smaller  town  and  even  each 
rural  district  will  have  its  local  committee;  in 
the  interests  of  the  community,  secondary  and 
technical    schools    will    be    placed    in   the   most 
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central  situation,  the  type  of  school  being 
decided  in  accordance  with  local  requirements, 
and  every  school  having  a  definite  character  and 
curriculum. 

The  result  of  this  local  organization  is  the 
marked  interest  which  all  classes  take  in  their 
own  educational  system,  and  the  familiarity  of 
all  with  the  aims  of  any  particular  school,  in 
contrast  to  the  bewilderment  of  the  English 
parent  when  trying  to  choose  a  school,  and  the 
disabilities  of  the  teacher  who  has  to  try  to  make 
his  school  as  many-sided  as  the  number  of  his 
pupils. 

It  follows  that  in  a  closely  centralized  system, 
like  those  of  the  Swiss  Cantons,  there  can  be  no 
"  outside  examinations  ".  No  authority  outside  the 
Canton  is  recognized,  and  the  only  certificate  of 
efficiency  required  from  a  boy  or  girl  later  in  life 
is  that  of  having  passed  through  certain  schools, 
the  curriculum  of  which  is  known.  The  only 
exception  to  this  is  the  Federal  Examination  of 
recruits  in  their  twentieth  year,  the  results  of  which 
circulate  through  the  different  Cantons  and  afford 
a  basis  for  comparison.  There  is  a  great  ad- 
vantage in  having  outside  impartial  criticism,  but 
the  wasteful  and  senseless  plan  which  obtains  in 
England  of  submitting  the  work  of  the  same  school 
to  the  test  of  several  "  outside  "  examining  bodies 
would  not  be  tolerated  in  Switzerland  any  more 
than  in  other  continental  countries. 
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Roughly  speaking,  the  course  of  a  girl's  educa- 
tion is  as  follows  : — 

(i)  Age  3I — Infants'  School  (mixed). 

(2)  Age  6 — Primary  School,  mixed  in  the  country 

but  not  in  towns. 

(3)  Age  12 — The  Secondary  School,  where  the 

girls  stay  till  the  age  of  15,  or  18  if 
preparing  for  the  teaching  profession  or 
going  to  the  University. 

The  age  of  entrance  to  secondary  schools  for 
girls  varies  in  different  Cantons  from  10  to  12. 
In  the  large  towns  the  secondary  school  is  divided 
into  two  departments  in  separate  buildings;  the 
lower  division  takes  girls  from  10  to  15,  the  upper 
division  from  1 5  to  18.  This  upper  division  com- 
prises three  sections,  as  follows  : — 

(i)  Fortbildungsklasse,  in  which  a  general 
education  is  given  to  those  girls  who 
wish  to  pursue  study  in  various  subjects, 
with  or  without  the  intention  of  proceed- 
ing to  a  University. 

(2)  The  Handelsklasse,  for   girls   intended   for 

a  commercial  career.  This  department  is 
also  attended  occasionally  by  other  girls, 
with  a  view  to  becoming  more  capable 
mistresses  of  households. 

(3)  The  Lehrerinnenseminar,  for  girls  who  are 

going  in  for  teaching  and  are  preparing  for 
the  necessary  diplomas. 
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Whilst  primary  education  is  free,  books  being 
also  provided  in  some  districts,  the  secondary 
schools  charge  a  low  fee,  usually  about  60  frs.  per 
annum. 

Some  of  the  larger  towns  possess  also  secondary 
schools  of  a  semi-public  character.  Such  are  the 
fcole  Vinet  at  Lausanne  (the  fees  for  regular 
pupils  being  from  no  to  210  frs.  per  annum), 
founded  by  public  subscription  in  memory  of 
Vinet;  and  the  Evangelische  Schulen  at  Berne, 
Basle,  and  Zurich.  These  latter  were  formed 
partly  as  a  protest  against  the  attitude  of  the 
State  towards  religious  teaching  in  the  schools ; 
their  atmosphere  is  distinctly  religious.  These 
schools  are  supported  partly  by  fees,  partly  by 
voluntary  subscriptions,  and  partly  by  a  contribu- 
tion from  the  Cantonal  funds.  Generally  speaking, 
parents  in  Switzerland  have  not  much  choice 
between  places  of  secondary  education  for  their 
daughters.  Except  in  the  towns  mentioned,  there 
is  no  opposition  to  the  State  schools,  and  practic- 
ally all  Swiss  girls  pass  through  them,  afterwards 
going  away  to  perfect  their  French  or  German. 
The  private  schools  that  exist  are  small  and 
attended  mostly  by  foreigners,  with  the  exception 
of  the  preparatory  schools,  which  are  preferred 
to  the  primary  schools  by  some  of  the  wealthier 
people,  as  being  more  exclusive.  All  these 
schools,  however,  are  nominally  under  State 
control,  are  liable   to   inspection,  and  are  forced 
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to  keep  their  children  up  to  the  standard  of  those 
in  the  State  schools.  Whether  they  are  in  public 
or  private  schools  or  receiving  home  tuition,  the 
State  insists  that  all  children  shall  be  properly 
taught,  though  the  Swiss  have  not  gone  as  far  as 
the  Japanese  in  demanding  certificates  of  capacity 
from  all  who  teach  others,  even  from  a  mother  who 
wishes  to  teach  her  own  children. 

There  is  very  great  satisfaction  with  the 
secondary  schools  throughout  Switzerland,  except 
for  occasional  symptoms  of  reaction  against  such 
detailed  organization  on  the  part  of  the  State,  or 
more  rarely  of  class  feeling,  objections  to  the 
democratic  character  of  the  schools.  The  reasons 
for  which  the  parents  choose  between  the  public 
and  semi-public  schools  are  often  suggestive;  in 
the  case  of  the  Evangelische  Freien  Schulen,  it  is 
of  course  often  entirely  a  religious  question  that 
settles  it.  At  Basle  and  Zurich  there  is  certainly  a 
social  difference ;  the  classes  are  smaller  and  the 
schools  are  considered  a  little  more  select.  The 
Republican  spirit  shows  itself  sometimes,  however, 
working  in  quite  a  contrary  direction  ;  for  example, 
one  mother  hesitated  about  sending  her  daughter 
to  the  fecole  Vinet  at  Lausanne  rather  than  to 
the  public  secondary  school,  lest  the  child  should 
think  that  worldly  position  was  of  any  value  and 
should  lose  the  true  democratic  spirit. 
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CHAPTER    II 

THE  CURRICULUM   OF   THE   SECONDARY 
SCHOOL   FOR   GIRLS 

It  is  a  great  advantage  for  parents  to  be  able  to 
obtain  copies  of  the  scheme  of  subjects  in  the 
school,  and  to  know  exactly  what  their  children  are 
learning ;  the  teachers  too  have  the  advantage  over 
English  teachers  of  knowing  exactly  what  new 
pupils  have  learned,  so  that  gaps  are  made  almost 
impossible. 

Firstly,  the  secondary  curriculum  of  the 
secondary  school  for  girls  is  much  less  crowded 
than  that  of  the  English  High  School.  With  no 
Latin,  no  Mathematics,  and  little  Science,  there  is 
naturally  room  for  closer  study  of  the  mother- 
tongue,  and  for  more  thorough  grounding  in 
modern  languages,  than  is  possible  in  England; 
whilst  the  absence  of  all  examination  pressure 
leaves  the  head  of  the  school  much  freer  to  make 
changes. 

The  hours  are  usually  from  8  to  12  a.m.  and  2 
to  4  p.m.  in  winter,  from  7  to  1 1  a.m.  and  3  to  5 
p.m.  in  summer.  Saturday  is  a  holiday,  and  the 
other  holidays  of  the  year  comprise  about  ten 
weeks.  These  vary  according  to  the  outdoor 
pursuits  of  the  Cantons;  some  for  instance  re- 
quiring  hay   holidays,    others    vintage    days.     At 
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Geneva  the  schools  are  shut  for  some  days  in 
October  whilst  the  teachers  make  the  new  time- 
tables for  the  year !  Subjoined  are  the  curricula 
of  the  Berne  School  and  of  the  fcole  Vinet. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  mother-tongue  takes  up 
the  largest  space  on  the  time-table.  This  includes 
lessons  in  Grammar  and  Composition,  Recitation 
and  Literature.  In  Geography  and  History 
Switzerland  is  made  the  centre,  and  one  might 
almost  say  the  circumference  of  the  children's 
knowledge. 

French  or  German  is  taught  according  as  each  is 

the  less  known  language  of  the  chil- 
Languages.  u  ..     u       ^u 

dren,  but  where  the  average  person  is 

bilingual,  children  naturally  have  a  great  advantage 

in  starting.     The  two  or  three   hours  allotted  to 

this  subject  are   therefore  worth   more   than  the 

same  time  given  to  English,  which  is  not  added  to 

the  curriculum  till  the  girls  are  in  their  thirteenth 

or  fourteenth  year,  and  then  not  always. 

The   Science   taught   is   very   meagre ;    in   the 

lowest  classes  the   children   have   Object  lessons, 

occasionally   Botany,  and    in    the   upper    classes 

Physics,  Physiology,  and  Chemistry  are  sometimes 

taught  as  optional  subjects  to  those  who  are  going 

through  the  Gymnase  course  in  preparation  for  the 

University,  or  to  those  taking  the  Handelsklasse  ; 

but  there  seems  to  be  no  real  enthusiasm  for  the 

teaching,  nor  any  realization   of  its  value  in  the 

school  course. 
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Whilst  singing  and  sewing  get  their  due  share, 
gymnastics  are  still  somewhat  neglected.  Only 
one  or  two  schools  have  a  proper  Gymnasium,  a 
costume  is  scarcely  ever  seen,  and  usually  the 
teaching  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Serjeant,  who  cares 
more  for  precision  of  movement  than  for  attending 
to  the  physical  development  of  his  pupils. 

In  the  Gymnase  or  upper  division  of  the 
secondary  school  there  is  usually  a  large  number 
of  optional  subjects,  such  as  Latin,  foreign  and 
classical  literature,  mythology,  logic,  duties  of 
citizenship,  shorthand,  book-keeping,  sick-nursing; 
and  in  one  school  a  banker  gives  lessons  on 
business  methods,  and  a  doctor  lectures  on 
tuberculosis !  Where  cookery  is  taught  in  the 
secondary  schools  it  is  only  with  the  purpose 
of  giving  the  girls  hints  and  suggestions  which 
may  prove  useful  in  their  own  households.  For 
a  complete  training  in  such  matters,  the  girls 
attend  an  6cole  Menagere,  where  they  are  in- 
structed in  all  branches  of  domestic  economy, 
and  get  thorough  practice. 

The  method  of  providing  religious  teaching  varies 

greatly  in  the  Cantons.     In  Neuchatel 

Religion.        ?    .  .  ,  ,  ,       , 

It  IS   quite   separate  from   the  school 

curriculum,   and    is    given    by  the    Pastors.     In 

Vaud  the  teaching  is  under  the  surveillance  of  the 

National   Church,  but   has    to   be   given   by   the 

teacher;   if  he   prefers,  someone   else   can   teach 

it  instead,  but  the  expenses  of  this  are  deducted 
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from  his  salary,  a  practice  not  altogether  in  favour 
among  the  teachers  ! 

In  Berne  religion  has  a  place  in  the  curriculum, 
the  lessons  being  given  in  the  lower  school  by  the 
regular  teachers,  in  the  upper  school  by  Pastors. 
In  Fribourg  the  religious  instruction  is  compulsory 
for  the  children  belonging  to  the  denomination  of 
the  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  unless  they  produce 
a  formal  certificate  of  exemption. 

I  was  present  at  an  interesting  discussion  on 
this  subject  in  a  pedagogical  class  in  Geneva. 
The  question  was :  Is  it  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
provide  religious  instruction,  and  if  so,  should 
it  be  compulsory?  There  was  much  variety  of 
opinion  and  strong  speaking  on  both  sides,  but 
the  general  answer  seemed  to  be  in  the  negative. 
It  was  urged  that  the  State  must  never  put  itself 
in  a  position  where  it  may  hurt  the  feelings  of  any 
of  its  members ;  that  no  citizen  cares  to  have  his 
children  taught  the  religious  views  of  anyone  else ; 
that  to  be  of  any  use  religious  teaching  must  be 
" intime "  therefore  not  for  the  State;  and  finally 
that  the  school  will  always  make  for  good  and 
teach  morality,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Pasteur  or  Cure  to  teach  doctrine. 

In  Geneva  they  have  an  interesting  institu- 
tion called  "  Thursday  Schools  ".  Thursday,  not 
Saturday,  is  the  weekly  holiday  in  this  Canton, 
and  in  the  morning  the  children  attend  classes 
held  by  ladies,  who  amuse  the  children  and  provide 
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them  with  useful  occupations,  whilst  the  Pasteurs 
also  visit  the  classes  to  give  the  children  the 
definite  religious  teaching  which  is  not  provided 
by  the  State. 

The  curriculum  of  the  highest  classes  of  the 
secondary  school  is  far  narrower  than  that  of  the 
middle  form  of  our  schools,  but  as  the  majority 
of  Swiss  girls  leave  school  at  sixteen  or  seventeen, 
and  either  live  at  home  or  marry,  there  is  a  very 
strong  belief  on  the  part  of  both  parents  and 
teachers  that  it  is  better  to  teach  fewer  subjects 
and  to  choose  those,  such  as  literature,  history, 
and  modern  languages,  which  will  be  most  useful 
to  the  girl  in  her  quiet  future  life.  It  is  only  an 
extremely  small  proportion  of  girls  that  go  on 
to  the  Universities.  Although  they  are  open  to 
women,  Swiss  girls  do  not  seem  to  be  ambitious 
in  this  direction,  and  leave  these  opportunities  for 
advanced  study  to  be  enjoyed  by  women  from 
other  European  countries,  especially  Russians  and 
Germans. 


CHAPTER   III 
THE  TEACHERS 

In  no  point  perhaps  do  the  secpndary  schools 
of  Switzerland  seem  so  different  from  the  English 
High  Schools  as  in  the  numbers  of  men  teaching 
in   the   schools.     The    Ecole   Vinet   is   the   only 
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public  secondary  school  ruled  by  a  woman;  and 
further,  the  general  practice  is  for  all  the  teaching 
of  the  upper  classes,  that  is  of  children  above  the 
age  of  nine,  to  be  in  the  hands  of  men.  When 
this  is  so,  women  teachers  are  generally  present, 
to  be  responsible  for  the  discipline  and  also  for 
the  home  work.  Women  are  not  forbidden  to 
teach  the  upper  classes,  but  a  supply  of  women 
properly  qualified  is  not  forthcoming.  Some 
excellent  work  is  being  done  by  women  teachers 
in  the  lower  classes,  and  it  seems  a  mistake  for 
them  to  be  limited  to  this  lower  work  and  the 
consequent  lower  salary.  As  far  as  the  actual 
teaching  of  the  masters  goes  there  is  very  much 
to  admire  and  little  to  blame.  They  are  nearly 
always  married  men,  so  the  relation  between  them 
and  their  pupils  is  in  a  measure  that  of  father  and 
child,  and  there  are  no  difficulties  of  discipline  like 
those  that  are  seen  sometimes  in  dual  and  mixed 
schools,  where  young  men  are  in  charge  of  girls 
in  their  teens.  The  chief  loss  is  a  negative  one ; 
however  learned  and  clever  the  master  may  be, 
however  wise  and  tactful,  he  cannot  give  to  young 
and  growing  girls  the  same  help  and  care  as  an 
experienced  woman  can. 

The  masculine  point  of  view  is  simply  that 
woman's  sphere  is  the  home,  and  that  as  every 
woman  must  expect  to  marry,  it  is  waste  of  time 
for  her  to  think  of  devoting  herself  to  work 
requiring  so   much   preparation.     A   Swiss   head- 
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master  addressing  a  Conference  of  teachers  on 
this  subject  says :  "  Don't  let  these  women  think 
we  contest  their  intelligence,  pedagogical  tact, 
capacity  or  aptitude  to  become  excellent  educators ; 
it  is  simply  because  few  of  them  have  time  to  be- 
come such.  You  are  only  birds  of  passage  Uke 
the  gracious  swallows  in  our  picturesque  valleys. 
The  woman  does  not  mean  to  consecrate  her 
whole  life  to  the  school;  she  is  not  there  in  her 
natural  role,  which  is  to  be  educator  at  her  own 
fireside  ".  And  yet  a  woman  teacher  in  a  secondary 
school  made  the  remark  :  "  Of  course  one  realizes 
that  to  enter  a  school  is  equivalent  to  entering  a 
cloister ;  it  is  to  stay  there  for  life  "  ! 

In  the  primary  schools  the  women  naturally 
occupy  a  more  important  place,  though  here  again 
the  head  is  always  a  man. 

The  proportion  of  women  to  men  varies  very 
much  in  the  diiferent  Cantons,  e.g. — 

Ratio. 

Women. 


Cantons. 

Men 

Berne 
Geneva 

2 

I 

Basle— Ville . 
Basle — Campagne     . 
Zurich  . 
Neuchatel     . 

.       3 
.       8 

.     13 
I 

The  explanation  given  with  regard  to  the  great 
disparity  in  the  Zurich  Canton  is  that  the  authorities 
decided  to  pay  the  women  on  the  same  scale  as 
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the  men,  and  this  resulted  in  the  choice  of  men. 
It  was  stated  that  women  did  not  expect  to  teach 
for  long,  they  marry  and  go;  school  committees 
do  not  like  changes,  so  they  choose  men  who  will 
stay ;  in  the  country,  however,  women  are  often 
preferred  to  men  because  there  they  are  more 
likely  to  settle  down  and  to  become  the  friend  of 
the  village.  The  Director  who  told  me  this  added 
that  of  course  it  was  just  to  give  men  a  bigger  salary, 
because  they  have  always  to  keep  themselves  and 
their  families. 

In  one  small  matter  the  girls  suffer  from  having 
men  rather  than  women  teachers,  and  that  is  in 
the  strain  put  on  them  of  being  forced  to  stand  too 
long.  It  was  a  common  thing  to  see  a  girl  kept 
standing  for  twenty  minutes  whilst  being  catechized. 
On  the  whole,  the  men  teachers  have  the  most 
beneficial  effect  on  the  girls,  especially  as  con- 
cerns their  powers  of  expression.  In  every  lesson 
clearness  and  accuracy  were  demanded,  and  the 
most  thorough  logical  training  given. 

As  to  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers,  all 
teachers  of  special  subjects  must  possess  academic 
qualifications.  When  the  subject  is  a  modern 
language,  sojourn  in  the  country  and  subsequent 
visits  at  intervals  are  considered  necessary. 

There  is  at  present  in  Switzerland  no  system 
of  training  for  secondary  teachers,  and  there  is 
the  same  diversity  of  views  on  the  subject  as  in 
England.     Knowledge  is  supposed  to  be  all  that  a 
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specialist  teacher  requires ;  his  methods  he  builds 
up  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  Certainly  the 
methods  of  the  experienced  teacher  are  in  many 
cases  original  and  excellent,  but  it  is  probable  that 
before  long  some  attempt  will  be  made  to  demand 
a  certain  pedagogical  preparation  for  the  pro- 
fession. 

Primary  teachers  in  most  Cantons  receive  very 
intelligent  training  on  various  methods.  The 
Canton  of  Vaud  is  the  only  one  possessing  a 
training  college,  which  is  situated  at  Lausanne. 
In  all  the  other  Cantons  girls  or  boys  intending 
to  teach  receive  their  training  in  a  department 
connected  with  a  higher  secondary  school.  The 
Ecole  Normale  at  Lausanne  is  excellent ;  the 
building  is  as  fine  as  that  of  most  educational 
institutions  in  Switzerland,  and  the  whole  organiza- 
tion is  thoroughly  up-to-date.  Young  men  and 
women  are  trained  in  the  same  building,  but  the 
classes  are  not  mixed.  They  have  to  go  through 
a  very  thorough  course  of  instruction  in  the  history 
and  value  of  Education,  with  a  more  elementary 
course  in  Psychology.  Lessons  in  method  are 
given  by  thoroughly  experienced  teachers,  and  the 
students  give  criticism  lessons  to  classes  of  children 
in  the  practising  school  attached  to  the  college. 
There  was  a  spirit  of  great  earnestness  in  the  work 
of  this  college ;  the  lessons  given  to  the  students 
were  models  in  the  way  of  question  and  answer. 
In  the  theoretical  subjects  usually  some  portion  of 
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a  book  had  been  prepared,  but  no  student  was 
allowed  to  rest  content  with  possessing  the  in- 
formation required;  he  was  bound  to  be  ready 
with  explanations  and  argument  for  all  his  state- 
ments. In  the  lessons  on  method  there  was  also 
much  opportunity  for  originality,  and  the  most 
animated  discussions  took  place  occasionally ;  the 
psychological  basis  of  method  was  sought  out, 
and  the  students  were  forced  to  apply  all  their 
knowledge. 

With  the  exception  of  this  college,  the  women 
teachers  in  primary  schools  receive  their  professional 
preparation  in  the  Seminar  attached  to  the  High 
School,  and  thus  as  a  rule  learned  to  teach  in  the 
same  place  and  from  the  same  people  who  have 
taught  them  and  are  teaching  them  subjects  of 
general  education.  The  following  is  the  course  of 
education  of  a  typical  woman  teacher  in  a  primary 
school  in  Geneva  : — 

Class.        Age. 
I.   I.  Ecole  Enfantine  ...  3^ 

2.  ,,  ,,  ...  7 

3.  ,,  ,,     Secondaire  Lower  Div.    VI.  12 
,,             5>                .,             „         ,,       V.  13 

4.  „  ,,  ,,        Upper     ,,       IV.  14 

5»  5,  ,,        „       HI.  IS 

M  „  ,.  ,,        ,,       IL  16 

(Ped.  Sec.) 
»»  j>  »>  »>        >j       !•  17 

(Ped.  Sec.) 

The  first  diploma  of  education  was  taken  in  two 
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parts  at  the  end  of  each  year  in  the  Pedagogical 
classes. 

II.  A  year's  study  in  Germany. 

III.  A  year  as  Stagiaire  or  Pupil  Teacher  in  a 
Primary  School.  One  month  was  spent  in  each 
class,  and  every  afternoon,  4  to  6  p.m.,  she  had 
to  attend  theoretical  courses.  At  the  end  of  this 
came  another  examination  and  another  diploma, 
and  then  a  definite  appointment  as  Class  Teacher. 

The  Swiss  believe  very  strongly  in  maintaining 
a  close  connection  between  the  Primary  and 
Secondary  Schools,  and  undoubtedly  their  method 
of  training  the  teachers  for  the  Primary  Schools 
in  the  Secondary  Schools  ensures  this  uniformity. 
The  students  visit  the  Primary  Schools  frequently 
both  for  the  purposes  of  psychological  study  and 
for  the  practical  insight  they  get  by  hearing  or 
giving  lessons.  All  the  training  they  get  in  the 
Pedagogical  classes  is  eminently  practical,  the 
girls  are  encouraged  to  observe  and  criticize  the 
methods  and  results  they  see  around  them,  and 
theory  cannot  be  divorced  from  practice  in  the  way 
this  is  possible  in  a  training  college  pure  and 
simple.  Undoubtedly  the  girls  so  trained  have  a 
very  real  grasp  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
Education,  and  they  get  plenty  of  opportunities  of 
understanding  and  applying  methods  of  teaching  ; 
but  these  girls  might  profit  still  more  by  the  course 
if  they  could  be  transferred  to  the  Pedagogical 
section  of  a  different  school  from  the  one  in  which 
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they  have  themselves  been  educated.  Here,  how- 
ever, the  exclusiveness  of  the  Cantonal  spirit  comes 
into  play;  each  Canton  prefers  its  own  methods, 
and  thinks  to  ensure  that  these  will  be  carried  out 
by  training  its  own  teachers. 

The  most  valuable  part  of  the  training  given  in 
these  Pedagogical  sections  lies  in  the  lessons  called 
Pedagogy,  in  which  the  theory  of  Education  is 
taught. 

Almost  invariably  there  was  much  discussion  in 
class,  and  it  was  evident  that  no  student  could 
come  to  the  end  of  the  course  without  having  very 
definite  views  on  most  of  the  important  matters 
with  which  a  teacher  has  to  deal.  In  one  class 
the  girls  were  given  subjects  a  w-eek  in  advance, 
and  had  to  produce  essays  or  be  prepared  to 
discuss  the  subject  from  one  point  of  view  or 
another  in  class.  In  a  discussion  on  the  relative 
merits  of  day  and  boarding  schools,  the  class 
almost  unanimously  condemned  the  latter  as  being 
unnatural,  in  contradistinction  to  the  normal  family 
life,  and  therefore  unfitted  to  prepare  the  child  for 
life.  The  RepubHcan  spirit  appeared  in  one  girl's 
remark  "  that  the  boarding-school  with  its  constant 
supervision  interfered  too  much  with  the  child's 
liberty".  The  final  opinion  was  that  boarding- 
schools  were  useful  only  for  children  who  were 
orphans  or  whose  parents  were  unfit  to  bring 
them  up. 

The   lessons   on   method   were   in  many  cases 
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excellent,  the  weakest  parts  being  perhaps  those  in 
connection  with  Object  lessons.  Too  often  the 
treatment  of  these  seemed  artificial,  the  introduc- 
tions far-fetched,  as  in  the  case  of  a  lesson  on 
bread,  in  which  a  student  was  advised  to  gain  the 
interest  of  the  class  by  beginning  with  the  story  of 
a  child  who  forgot  to  feed  his  canary,  and  found  it 
dead.  The  chance  of  thus  combining  morality 
with  instruction  was  perhaps  not  worth  risking  when 
it  meant  a  considerable  diverting  of  the  children's 
attention  from  the  subject  in  hand.  The  other 
weak  point  in  the  Object  lessons  was  the  absence 
of  any  attempt  at  sequence ;  a  long  list  of  subjects 
was  taught,  and  the  children  passed  from  a  lesson 
on  the  plum  to  a  lesson  on  soap,  whilst  with  some 
arrangement  of  the  subjects  into  groups  they  might 
have  derived  great  benefit  from  comparisons  and 
contrasts. 

Throughout  the  Cantons  there  was  a  very  high 
ideal  of  the  teaching  profession.  The  requirements 
of  the  teacher  are  definitely  stated  to  be  these 
— (i)  Physical:  good  sight  and  hearing;  robust 
health.  **  Feeble  health  means  a  feeble  mind, 
mental  inelasticity,  a  weak  will";  so  every  pupil 
teacher  ought  to  be  examined.  (2)  Intellectual : 
Knowledge,  together  with  a  clear  and  open  mind. 
(3)  Moral :  Dignity,  sympathy,  strong  character, 
and,  above  all,  vocation.  "  Great  care  should  be 
exercised  in  choosing  those  who  are  to  leave  their 
print  on  future  generations  ". 

c 
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The  solidarity  of  the  whole  teaching  body  of  a 
Canton  affords  a  marked  contrast  to  the  isolation 
and  disunion  so  common  in  England.  There  is 
no  cleavage  between  the  teachers  of  different 
grades  of  schools ;  all  work  harmoniously  together 
with  the  same  end  in  view — that  of  educating  a 
Nation.  A  great  help  towards  this  is  the  Confer- 
ence held  at  regular  intervals  of  a  year  or  two  years 
or  oftener.  Two  or  three  days'  holiday  is  given  to 
the  schools,  and  the  teachers  assemble  in  some 
central  place,  where  they  have  lectures  and  discus- 
sions on  various  subjects,  interspersed  with  excur- 
sions and  other  social  pleasures.  The  Conference 
is  attended  by  the  Cantonal  Inspectors  and  all  the 
chief  officials,  and  the  proceedings  begin  usually 
with  a  report  on  the  state  of  education  in  the 
Canton,  a  summary  of  its  progress  since  the  last 
Conference.  Then  papers  are  read  on  subjects 
which  have  been  announced  some  time  beforehand, 
and  there  is  often  very  keen  discussion. 

New  methods  of  teaching,  new  schemes  of  organ- 
ization are  brought  forward,  and  thus  great  unity  of 
purpose  in  the  schools  is  achieved,  and  no  teachers, 
even  in  the  smallest  villages,  have  any  excuse 
for  being  ignorant  of  the  progress  of  education. 
Occasionally  these  Conferences  are  supplemented 
by  a  Cours  de  Perfectionnement^  somewhat  corre- 
sponding to  our  Holiday  Course  for  Teachers,  for  it 
is  said  that  it  is  only  after  some  years'  experience 
that  a  teacher  finds  his  defects.     In  most  Cantons 
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there  is  a  permanent  scholastic  exhibition  where 
new  books  and  apparatus  can  be  seen. 


CHAPTER   IV 
METHODS 

Although  in  attempting  a  survey  of  methods 
employed  in  schools  of  various  types,  the  work  of 
isolated  individuals  cannot  but  form  a  large  part 
of  one's  recollections,  yet  there  are  sure  to  be 
certain  features  in  common,  especially  when  there 
is  so  much  interchange  of  thought  and  so  much 
mutual  criticism  as  there  is  in  Swiss  schools. 
First  and  foremost  there  comes  the  method  in 
class.  I  heard  some  lessons  which  were  simply 
lectures,  in  which  the  class  took  down  notes  and 
in  which  there  was  no  attempt  to  discover  whether 
the  girls  understood  what  they  were  doing,  and  no 
vital  sympathy  between  teacher  and  taught.  Such 
a  method  has  of  course  no  value  for  training 
purposes,  since  no  effort  is  required.  It  was 
extraordinary  to  see  the  change  of  posture  and  of 
facial  expression  that  came  over  the  faces  of  the 
children  directly  such  a  lesson  began,  in  contrast 
to  the  alertness  with  which  they  prepared  for  a 
lesson  from  a  teacher  who  insisted  on  ascertaining 
that  every  word  and  fact  were  understood  before 
he  passed  on,  and  who  continually  pounced  upon 
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some  girl  to  answer  a  question  requiring  thought. 
In  a  few  schools  note-taking  in  class  was  absolutely 
forbidden,  the  girls  having  to  write  out  afterwards  all 
they  had  remembered.  In  the  hands  of  a  skilful 
teacher  the  process  of  questioning  was  often  most 
educative,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  expression 
demanded  was  of  the  greatest  value  as  logical 
training.  Sentence  answers  were  usually  de- 
manded, but  only  once  did  I  find  a  teacher  who 
refused  to  accept  an  answer  which  merely  repeated 
the  form  of  the  question.  To  insist  on  this,  as  so 
many  teachers  do,  is  not  the  way  to  train  a  child's 
power  of  expression.  A  favourite  method  of 
questioning  is  to  confine  the  lesson  to  two  or  three 
girls,  each  of  whom  has  to  answer  a  long  series 
of  questions.  Every  girl  gets  her  turn,  and  the 
process  is  very  valuable  for  her  at  the  time,  as  all 
her  ignorance  is  exposed;  but  it  is  a  question 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  give  all  the  girls 
a  turn  at  shorter  intervals.  The  severity  of  the 
process  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  some  schools 
it  is  announced  that  outside  pupils  may  attend  the 
lessons  without  being  questioned.  Occasionally 
in  the  Pedagogical  classes  one  girl  is  called  up 
to  question  the  others,  the  teacher  sitting  by  to 
criticize  both  question  and  answer.  Children  are 
made  to  learn  by  heart  much  more  than  is  now 
usual  in  English  schools,  and  it  certainly  results  in 
their  knowing  what  they  learn  and  in  being  able  to 
give  fluent  answers,  but  this  very  fluency  is  apt  to 
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be  deceptive,  unless  checked  by  constant  question- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  ensure  that  it  is 
not  only  the  words  which  have  been  learned. 

Swiss  teachers  excel  in  the  teaching  of 
Geography,  and  their  method  of  teaching 
Literature  and  Modern  Languages  are  also  very 
good,  while  the  varieties  of  religious  instruction 
given  are  full  of  suggestion. 

In  Geography  1  the  teachers  aim  first  at  giv- 
ing their  pupils  a  complete  knowledge  of  the 
Geography  of  Switzerland,  Physical  and  Political. 
The  subject  is  treated  in  the  most  thorough 
manner  possible,  and  it  is  from  these  lessons  that 
the  children  get  the  most  valuable  part  of  their 
scientific  training.  The  Geography  of  the  district 
includes  a  survey  of  its  geological  formation,  which 
is  often  the  object  of  a  school  journey,  and  the 
flora  and  fauna  are  included.  Great  use  is  made 
of  wall  maps,  and  when  the  school  possesses  a 
very  good  map  the  teacher  is  right  to  discourage 
the  use  of  atlases  by  the  children  in  class,  and  have 
all  eyes  directed  to  the  map,  every  line  of  which 
must  be  properly  understood  and  followed.  In 
the  Primary  Schools  there  is  not  supposed  to  be 
time  for  the  children  to  learn  thoroughly  more 
than  the  Geography  of  Switzerland  and  the  other 
countries  of  Europe  with  which  the  Swiss  have 
relations.       In    dealing    with   these,   though   the 

^  See  Teaching  of  Geography  in  S^vitzerland  and  North  Italy,  by 
Miss  J,  B.  Reynolds,  B.A. 
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knowledge  cannot  be  as  intimate  as  in  the  case  of 
Switzerland,  there  is  the  same  scientific  method, 
the  same  tracing  of  cause  and  effect,  the  same 
basing  of  the  political  on  the  physical.  In  one 
school  I  heard  a  lesson  on  English  industries, 
which  for  accuracy  of  detail,  for  appreciation 
of  climatic  influences,  of  natural  conditions,  of 
situation,  and  of  mineral  wealth  could  scarcely  be 
rivalled  in  an  English  school.  Even  when  the 
Geography  of  other  parts  of  the  world  is  being 
studied,  Switzerland  is  not  lost  sight  of  but  is  kept 
as  a  standard  of  comparison.  There  is  perhaps 
hardly  any  nation  in  Europe  who  love  their  own 
scenery  so  consciously  as  the  Swiss,  and  it  is 
largely  because  of  the  detailed  study  they  have  all 
made  of  it  in  their  childhood.  "Every  year  you 
ought  to  see  more  in  the  mountains",  said  one 
professor  to  his  class. 

In  History,  too,  the  patriotic  spirit  is  strongly 
developed  and  the  intricate  history  of  the  Cantons 
from  the  first  union  of  the  Forest  Cantons  to  the 
consummation  of  the  Bund,  affords  full  scope  for 
sound  historical  teaching,  but  the  lessons  given  are 
often  disappointing.  This  is  mostly  due  to  the 
method,  which  is  too  often  that  of  the  lecture 
with  note-taking,  or  else  questioning  the  girls  on 
subjects  learned  by  heart.  There  is  nothing  like 
the  enthusiasm  aroused  by  the  Geography  teach- 
ing, and  several  masters  told  me  that  the  girls 
did  not  take  the  same  interest  as  the  boys  in  the 
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battles  or  in  any  part  of  their  national  history. 
This  may  have  been  due  to  a  superfluity  of  facts 
perhaps.  There  were  notable  exceptions  of  course ; 
for  example,  a  splendid  lesson  on  family  life  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  in  which  the  teacher  caught  the 
mediaeval  chivalric  spirit  most  wonderfully.  He 
supplemented  his  own  descriptions  by  reciting 
some  of  the  poems  of  Walter  Von  der  Vogelweide, 
and  left  the  girls  all  aglow  with  excitement. 

In  Literature  there  is  less  opportunity  for  the 
development  of  the  patriotic  spirit  than  in  History ; 
the  turbulent  times  through  which  Switzerland  has 
passed  in  order  to  reach  peace  have  made  the 
development  of  a  national  literature  well-nigh  im- 
possible. Hence  the  materials  of  the  literature 
lessons  have  to  be  drawn  generally  from  French 
and  German  sources.  These  lessons  were  often 
admirable,  quite  little  girls  showing  appreciation  of 
the  beauty  of  language  and  rhythm.  Sometimes 
the  lesson  would  be  ,one  of  a  series  on  isolated 
poems;  the  teacher  would  begin  by  describing 
the  setting  of  the  piece,  preparing  the  children's 
minds  to  appreciate  the  author's  meaning;  then 
he  would  read  the  poem  over,  and  this  was  often 
the  part  of  the  lesson  which  the  children  enjoyed 
most ;  next  came  an  analysis  of  the  poem  and  a 
careful  study  of  words  and  metaphors,  the  children 
being  always  ready  to  supply  definitions  or  alternate 
renderings,  and  to  appreciate  subtle  difference  of 
expression.     Each  girl  would  read  a  part  of  the 
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poem,  the  same  phrase  being  read  several  times 
perhaps,  till  the  teacher  was  satisfied,  then  the  class 
contributed  a  description  and  criticism  of  the  poem 
as  a  whole.  The  lesson  ended  with  an  uninter- 
rupted reading  of  the  poem  by  teacher  or  girl,  thus 
leaving  a  sense  of  completeness  and  bequeathing 
the  poem  as  a  literary  treasure  to  be  stored  in 
the  memory.  Much  importance  is  attached  to 
intelligent  reading  aloud,  and  every  reading  lesson 
has  its  value  in  teaching  the  right  use  of  words, 
and  in  appreciating  beauty  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression. 

The  Composition  lessons  were  also  valuable, 
especially  as  very  little  writing  work  seems  to  be 
given  in  connection  with  the  History  and  Geography. 
The  teachers  think  this  is  compensated  for  by  the 
greater  attention  paid  to  oral  composition.  The 
written  composition  is  often  preceded  by  a  lesson 
in  class  in  which  the  material  of  the  essay  is  con- 
tributed and  arranged,  and  at  the  next  lesson  the 
essays  are  read  and  criticised. 

In  language  teaching,  Swiss  girls  have  the 
advantage  of  being  bilingual  almost  from  infancy, 
so  that  the  oral  method  is  much  more  natural  to 
them  even  than  in  any  other  countries.  English 
tourists  also  have  made  their  language  more 
familiar,  and  the  advantages  of  being  able  to  speak 
foreign  languages  are  so  obvious  that  there  is  no 
unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  girls  to  learn. 
The  Holzel  pictures  were  very  much  in  evidence 
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even  in  the  upper  classes,  but  too  frequent  use  of 
them  seems  to  result  only  in  monotony  and  stereo- 
typed answers.  In  some  cases  the  girls  had  books 
with  small  woodcuts,  around  which  the  conversation 
centred,  giving  greater  variety.  In  several  cases 
Grammar  was  taught  simultaneously,  verbs  being 
especially  well  taught.  Some  teachers  insisted  on 
having  whole  sentences  given  when  hearing  tenses 
e.g. — Cest possible  queje  m^en  aille  demain.  There 
was  much  reiteration  and  much  reconstruction  of 
sentences,  e.g. — (i)  Ma  mere  a  perdu  sa  bourse  au 
marchi;  (2)  Cest  ma  mere  qui  a  perdu,  etc;  (3) 
Oest  au  marchi  que,  etc ;  (4)  Oest  sa  bourse  que 
ma  mhre,  etc.  In  the  upper  classes  written  com- 
positions in  a  foreign  language  were  first  taken 
orally,  and  there  was  great  readiness  to  suggest 
materials. 

The  religious  teaching  in  the  different  Cantons 
afforded  every  possible  variety  of  treatment,  accord- 
ing to  whether  it  was  given  by  Pastor  or  layman, 
and  according  to  the  religious  views  of  the  teacher. 
Sometimes  the  Pastor's  lesson  would  consist 
entirely  of  making  the  class  read  or  recite  hymns 
or  passages  from  the  Bible ;  in  other  lessons  there 
would  be  comment  and  question,  or  the  Pastor 
would  tell  the  children  Bible  stories  in  his  own 
words.  The  greatest  differences  were  shown  in 
the  treatment  of  the  subject  with  elder  girls, 
but  everywhere  there  was  an  open-minded  atti- 
tude towards   all  difficult  questions.     There  was 
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occasionally  frank  discussion  of  critical  diffi- 
culties, but  this  was  always  preceded  by  very 
definite  instruction  in  the  cardinal  points  of  the 
Christian  Faith,  in  the  history  of  the  growth  of 
Christianity,  and  of  the  way  in  which  the  Bible 
was  put  together.  For  the  Pastors,  of  course, 
whether  they  are  giving  their  lessons  in  school  or 
church,  the  instruction  is  much  easier  than  for 
the  ordinary  teachers,  who  may  be  obliged  to  give 
religious  instruction  to  their  classes  whether  it  is 
congenial  or  not ;  some  of  the  most  practical  and 
helpful  lessons,  as  well  as  those  most  liked  by  the 
children,  are  those  given  by  their  regular  teachers. 
Occasionally  a  text  or  an  incident  in  the  Gospels 
is  made  the  subject  of  the  most  valuable  and 
suggestive  moral  teaching.  For  example,  a  lesson 
on  St.  Mark's  desertion  of  St.  Paul  on  his  mis- 
sionary journey  soon  passed  into  a  discussion 
on  fear ;  the  children  feeling  the  sympathy  of  the 
teacher,  ventured  to  discuss  the  subject,  and 
there  was  much  to  surprise  the  adult  in  their  in- 
genuous confessions  as  to  the  causes  of  fear. 
The  teacher  and  girls  together  classified  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  fear,  and  decided  which  kinds  were 
human  and  natural,  and  which  arose  from  ignorance 
and  superstition.  The  whole  tone  of  the  lesson 
was  most  stimulating,  and  of  the  greatest  help  to 
the  children. 

In  one  or  two  Cantons  La  Morale  is  given  a 
definite   place   in   the   curriculum    of    the    lower 
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classes,  and  is  taught  by  the  regular  teachers,  the 
Pastors  giving  denominational  teaching  to  the 
girls  as  soon  as  they  reach  the  age  of  twelve. 
These  lessons  in  La  Morale  are  considered  valu- 
able as  lessons  in  language  and  expression,  apart 
from  their  moral  influence ;  sometimes  the  teacher 
only  has  a  book  from  which  he  reads  or  delivers 
a  story  illustrating  principles  of  honesty,  gratitude, 
truthfulness.  Everything  rests  with  the  teacher; 
he  can  so  introduce  the  moral  as  to  rivet  the 
children's  attention  and  make  virtue  absolutely 
attractive,  or  else  he  may  lapse  into  moralizing 
and  lose  all  chance  of  interesting  them.  Some- 
times the  children  were  allowed  to  weigh  actions, 
to  examine  into  motives,  and  decide  on  questions 
of  right  or  wrong  in  a  perfectly  sincere  manner, 
and  any  vestige  of  precociousness  was  instantly 
detected  and  exposed,  but  on  the  whole  it  seemed 
a  mistake  to  set  apart  a  definite  time  in  the 
school's  programme  for  instructing  in  principles 
of  morality;  such  teaching  is  far  more  effective 
if  given  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  when  occasion 
arises,  and  the  children  are  then  not  as  likely  to 
consider  it  so  much  a  thing  apart  from  general 
life  and  conduct. 
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CHAPTER   V 

THE  SCHOOL   AND   ITS   ATMOSPHERE 

Switzerland  is  justly  proud  of  its  school  buildings, 
which  are  a  clear  proof  of  the  importance  attached 
to  Education  by  the  people.  In  every  village  the 
College  or  Primary  School  is  sure  to  be  the  most 
imposing  building,  whilst  some  of  the  new 
Secondary  Schools  are  so  elaborate  that  one  is 
tempted  to  wish  that  some  of  the  money  had 
been  spent  on  increasing  the  salaries  of  the 
teachers.  The  classrooms  of  the  new  schools  are 
spacious  and  lofty,  with  good  corridors,  and  there 
are  usually  dressing-rooms.  Many  of  the  schools 
are  very  old-fashioned,  and  all  are  rather  bare  in 
the  matter  of  internal  decoration ;  pictures  are 
rare,  and  only  in  one  school  did  I  see  loose  sheets 
of  drawings  and  prints  on  the  walls.  The  aesthetic 
side  seems  to  be  weak  in  Switzerland.  The  heat- 
ing and  ventilating  are  always  good,  and  a  pause 
of  five  or  ten  minutes  after  every  lesson  makes 
it  easy  to  keep  the  temperature  of  the  rooms 
right.  In  these  intervals  the  girls  leave  the  class- 
room and  go  into  the  playgrounds  if  fine,  or  else 
walk  up  and  down  the  corridors  talking  quietly 
or  looking  over  the  next  lessons.  This  pause  is 
invaluable  for  teachers  and  pupils  alike ;  it  affords 
relaxation  for  mind  and  body,  and  far  from  being 
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waste  of  time,  it  adds  considerably  to  the  energy 
with  which  the  next  lesson  is  undertaken. 

Some  of  the  new  schools  too  have  douche  baths 
on  the  premises,  so  as  to  get  the  children  into 
the  habit  of  liking  them.  Bathrooms  in  private 
houses  are  a  rare  luxury  in  Switzerland,  so  these 
school  baths  are  the  first  attempt  of  the  State  to 
provide  Public  Baths. 

The  chief  lack  in  the  building  from  the  English 
teacher's  point  of  view  is  an  Assembly  hall,  and 
the  absence  of  this  marks  a  great  difference  in 
the  constitution  of  the  school.  In  Switzerland 
the  class  is  the  unit,  and  the  girls  do  not  look 
beyond  it  for  their  interests  and  their  friends. 
The  whole  school  never  meets  unless  about  once 
a  year  for  a  "  Speech  Day  ",  so  the  Rector  of  the 
school  has  no  opportunity  for  addressing  all  his 
pupils  except  on  such  rare  occasions,  and  there 
cannot  be  any  of  that  community  of  interest  or 
public  spirit  which  is  considered  so  valuable  a 
part  of  school  life  in  England.  It  is  a  great  pity 
too  that  the  school  cannot  have  prayers  in 
common.  There  is  the  greatest  variety  in  the 
use  of  school  prayers;  in  the  public  schools 
sometimes  there  are  no  prayers,  sometimes  a  Pastor 
reads  prayers  for  any  girls  who  choose  to  attend. 
The  Evangelische  Schulen  naturally  are  more 
particular,  and  have  prayers  frequently,  sometimes 
only  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  morning  and 
afternoon ;  in  other  cases  the  teacher  or  a  child 
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prays  at  the  beginning  of  every  lesson.  The 
school  seems  to  be  a  place  for  work  only ;  there 
are  no  games,  no  clubs,  no  social  life  of  any  kind, 
so  that  the  girls  get  no  opportunities  for  developing 
their  powers  of  organization  or  self-government, 
and  must  thus  be  so  much  the  poorer  in  after- 
life. 

There  is  much  singing  in  the  school ;  not  only 
at  fixed  times  but  at  the  end  of  a  lesson  the  girls 
often  sing  a  patriotic  song  or  a  hymn,  sometimes 
in  three  parts.  The  readiness  and  evident  enjoy- 
ment with  which  the  girls  break  into  song  are  a 
sure  sign  of  the  happiness  which  pervades  the 
school.  There  is  no  feeling  of  strain  in  the  work 
or  discipline,  and  I  think  this  is  largely  due  to 
the  numbers  of  men  teachers ;  there  are  very  few 
rules,  and  an  irritable  or  nervous  teacher  is  rarely 
seen. 

Parents  send  their  girls  to  school  to  be  prepared 
to  live  the  simple  home  life  of  the  Swiss ;  they 
wish  them  to  learn  to  appreciate  all  the  beauties 
of  their  native  land,  to  know  and  love  the  literature 
of  other  peoples  as  well  as  their  own,  and  to  learn 
the  responsibility  of  each  individual,  and  especially 
of  the  women,  in  forming  the  character  of  the 
nation,  and  that  nation  a  Republic.  Great  stress 
is  laid  on  simplicity  of  life,  and  there  are  many 
complaints  of  the  harm  done  by  tourists  in  en- 
couraging love  of  dress,  pleasure,  and  money. 

The  Republican  tendency  shows  itself  in  many 
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of  the  details  of  school  life.  The  children  are 
taught  to  realize  the  equality  of  men,  there  are 
no  distinctions  of  class  or  wealth,  and  the  attitude 
of  the  pupil  towards  the  teacher  has  much  less 
of  the  feeling  of  authority  in  it  than  is  usual 
in  schools  under  a  Monarchy.  There  is  much 
greater  freedom  of  thought  and  speech ;  the  girls 
are  allowed  to  criticize  certain  of  the  arrangements 
of  the  school,  and  on  one  occasion,  in  the  case  of 
a  Pedagogical  class  which  had  a  discussion  re- 
sulting in  a  plea  for  the  abolition  of  certain 
examination  tests,  the  teacher  promised  to  convey 
their  opinions  to  the  Director,  and  see  whether  a 
change  could  be  made.  So,  too,  in  impressing 
on  his  colleagues  the  importance  of  reducing  the 
home  work  of  the  girls  in  order  to  allow  them 
time  for  physical  exercise,  the  Director  of  a 
school  clinches  the  matter  by  saying,  "A  Re- 
public has  no  right  to  injure  the  health  of  its 
citizens  ". 

On  entering  school  the  Swiss  girls  begin  their 
life  as  citizens,  and  it  is  this  emphasis  on  the 
public  character  of  the  school  which  makes  it  a 
place  for  work  rather  than  play,  and  which  gives 
the  children  the  serious  spirit  with  which  they 
go  about  their  duties.  Certainly  the  school  is  a 
happy  place,  but  then  there  is  no  conflict  of  wills  ; 
the  schools  give  what  the  girls  want,  and  the  whole 
process  of  education  is  carried  on  naturally  and 
happily.     The  interest  in  life,  the  enthusiasm  for 
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knowledge,  the  appreciation  of  beauty  of  all  kinds, 
and  the  simple  and  light-hearted  courage  which 
characterize  the  Swiss  women  are  a  clear  proof 
that  the  Girls'  Schools  of  Switzerland  are  able  to 
accomplish  their  ideal. 


PART   II 
BAVARIA 

CHAPTER  I 
ORGANIZATION 

To  pass  from  Switzerland  to  Bavaria  is  to  find 
a  great  contrast  in  the  thoughts  and  ideals  of  the 
people.  The  Republican  atmosphere  in  which 
every  man  believes  himself  free  is  exchanged  for 
that  of  a  Monarchy,  and  the  picture  of  the 
Pestalozzi  statue  which  adorns  most  schools  is 
replaced  by  a  print  of  Diirer's  Crucifixion. 

Bavaria,  the  largest  and  the  richest  Province  of 
the  German  Empire,  is  quite  separate  from  the 
rest  of  the  Empire,  except  that  in  time  of  war  it 
furnishes  three  corps  to  the  Imperial  army.  In 
all  internal  arrangements  it  is  independent,  but 
the  shadow  of  the  Kaiser  seems  to  rest  on  the 
Kingdom,  and  there  have  been  occasions  on 
which  he  has  made  his  influence  felt.  Certainly, 
as  regards  the  education  of  girls,   Bavaria  shares 
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the  ideal  of  the  rest  of  Germany,  but  there  is 
also  present  the  counteracting  influence  of  certain 
French  and  Catholic  ideas.  In  educational 
matters,  Bavaria  relies  on  local  government.  The 
Kingdom  is  divided  into  circles  (Kreis),  each  of 
which  has  its  own  seat  of  government.  There  is 
no  central  organization  as  in  Prussia,  and  each 
town  is  practically  independent,  its  educational 
arrangements  being  in  the  hands  of  a  Local  Com- 
mission. This  Commission  has  the  oversight  of  all 
the  Educational  Institutions  in  the  town,  including 
private  and  conventual  schools.  When  a  teacher 
is  wanted  for  a  public  school,  the  vacancy  is 
advertised  and  the  Mayor  of  the  town  chooses  out 
three  candidates;  the  Kreis  Government  makes 
the  final  choice.  The  town  pays  all  the  salary 
and  two-thirds  of  the  pension. 

The  primary  schools  or  Volkschulen  cover  the 
years  from  six  to  thirteen.  They  are  free  for  all, 
and  for  the  first  four  years  every  child  must 
attend  them  unless  special  exemption  is  granted 
by  the  Local  Commission.  In  the  case  of  boys 
this  exemption  is  only  very  rarely  asked;  in 
contrast  to  Prussia,  it  is  the  custom  in  Bavaria 
for  all  classes  to  meet  in  the  Volkschulen.  I 
looked  through  the  parentage  list  of  several  of  the 
schools,  and  in  the  same  class  of  a  Volkschule  I 
found  boys  who  were  respectively  the  sons  of  a 
riding  master,  a  private  secretary,  a  shoemaker, 
a  jeweller,  a  baker,  a  pastor,  and  a  Minister  of  State. 
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The  girls  of  the  better  classes  do  not  so  often 
attend  the  classes  of  the  Volkschulen ;  if  they  do, 
they  generally  leave  after  the  compulsory  four 
years,  and  go  to  private  schools  or  else  to  the 
High  School. 

As  a  rule,  in  Bavaria  secondary  education  is  not 
organically  connected  with  primary,  though  the 
High  School  is  built  on  the  Volkschulen ;  this  is 
noticeable  in  Munich,  where  the  Volkschulen  keep 
children  from  the  ages  of  six  to  thirteen,  the  High 
School  taking  girls  into  its  lowest  class  between 
the  ages  of  ten  and  twelve.  In  Niirnberg, 
Erlangen,  and  the  Convents,  however,  the  secondary 
and  primary  schools  are  organically  connected. 
Public  Secondary  Schools  for  girls  in  Bavaria  are 
still  outnumbered  by  Convent  and  Private  School. 
From  the  seventh  century  it  has  been  the  custom 
in  Germany  to  send  girls  to  the  Convents  to  be 
educated,  the  most  important  Orders  being  those 
of  the  Ursulines  established  in  1537,  and  the 
offshoot  of  the  Loretto  Order,  known  as  the 
"Englischen  Fraiilein",  who  came  to  Germany 
in  1609. 

The  influence  of  Fenelon  and  St.  Cyr  have 
strengthened  the  hold  of  these  Convent  Schools, 
partly  because  the  type  of  education  is  more 
in  keeping  with  the  Roman  Catholic  ideal  of 
womanhood,  and  partly  because  the  atmosphere 
is  distinctly  more  religious  than  that  of  the  public 
schools,  which  admit  children  of  all  denominations. 
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The  High  Schools  of  Germany  go  back  to  the 
development  of  the  middle  classes ;  they  are 
attended  by  the  children  of  the  professional  classes, 
and  are  valued  as  giving  more  thorough  and  more 
modern  education  than  the  Convent  Schools.  The 
teaching  of  all  the  upper  classes  is  in  the  hands 
of  men,  whereas  in  Convents  and  Private  Schools 
women  do  practically  the  whole  of  the  teaching. 

The  Private  Schools  are  more  expensive  than 
any  other  Secondary  Schools  in  Bavaria ;  they  are 
therefore  more  select,  and  patronized  by  the  upper 
classes.  The  curriculum  may  occasionally  be 
narrower  than  that  of  the  Public  Schools,  but  much 
of  the  teaching  is  very  good,  as  the  great  point  is 
that  the  classes  are  smaller  and  that  the  teaching 
is  individual.  This  is  partly  because  the  ideal 
education  of  a  Bavarian  girl  is  that  which  fits  her 
best  for  playing  the  part  of  wife  and  mother ;  she 
is  to  be  educated  as  a  girl,  not  as  a  human  being, 
and  so  a  sharp  line  is  drawn  between  the  education 
of  the  sexes.  It  is  because  Classics,  Advanced 
Mathematics,  and  other  subjects  studied  at  the 
Universities  are  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  the 
province  of  the  male  intellect,  that  there  is  so 
much  opposition  to  the  opening  of  the  Universities 
to  women.  With  the  permission  of  the  Minister 
of  Education  women  may  attend  University  lectures 
as  Hospitantinnen,  but  only  very  few  get  as  far  as 
this.  A  woman  who  wishes  to  take  a  full  course 
and  be  examined,  must  go  to  Berlin  or  Heidelberg. 
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Although  there  is  so  little  public  sympathy  with 
the  movement,  a  Gymnasium  for  girls  has  been 
started  in  Munich  within  the  last  few  years. 
There  are  about  twenty  pupils,  some  of  whom 
are  going  to  be  doctors,  others  intending  to  take 
up  other  special  careers. 


GIRLS'  GYMNASIUM,  MUNICH. 
CURRICULUM. 


1   Lower,   j  Middle. 

Upper. 

Religion i 

German  with  History  ...               2 

Latin 6 

1     Greek 

1     French i 

1                                                                     1 

1     Mathematics  and  Physics    .        .               3 

I 

2 

4 
3 

I 
2 

2 
4 
3 

i 
Total         .        .             13                13 

13 

Bavaria  possesses  also  several  important  public 
endowed  schools.  In  Miinich  there  is  the  Max- 
Josef-Stift,  a  large  boarding  school  for  the  daughters 
of  the  nobility  and  the  upper  classes.  It  is  founded 
on  the  model  of  the  Napoleonic  Legion  of  Honour 
Schools,  and  is  Roman  Catholic,  though  some 
Protestant  children  are  received.  The  children  of 
this  school  wear  black  uniform,  relieved  by  coloured 
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ribbons,  and  even  the  smallest  child  has  her  hair 
neatly  pinned  up. 

There  are  also  technical  schools,  schools  of 
domestic  science,  cookery,  and  needlework,  besides 
the  schools  of  art  and  music,  with  which  Bavaria 
is  so  well  supplied. 

The  Volkschule  is  free.     In  the  High  Schools  the 

fees  for  the  two  upper  classes  are  i8o 
Finance.  ^^ 

mks. ;   for  the   four  lower  classes  150 

mks.  In  the  Convents  the  fees  vary  from  60  to 
90  mks.,  the  boarders  paying  600  mks.  Private 
schools  charge  200  mks.  and  upwards. 

The  funds  for  each  school  are  raised  by  rates 
from  the  town  or  Kreis  to  which  it  belongs. 
Private  schools  also  receive  help,  and  have  therefore 
to  submit  to  inspection  and  examination  by  the 
local  authority.  This  supervision  is  not  always 
welcomed;  private  schools  are  disliked  by  the 
authorities,  and  it  is  difficult  for  anyone  to  get 
permission  to  open  a  new  school.  Where  the  head- 
mistress is  bound  to  submit  to  outside  ruling  in 
the  matter  of  text-books  and  curriculum,  much  of 
the  independence  and  of  the  value  of  the  private 
school  may  be  lost. 
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CHAPTER   II 
TEACHERS  AND  TRAINING 

In  Bavaria,  as  in  Switzerland,  most  of  the  teaching 
in  the  Pubhc  Secondary  Schools  is  done  by  men, 
and  the  women  are  relegated  to  the  lower  classes. 
The  rule  is  that  all  the  upper  classes  must  be 
taught  by  persons  possessing  University  qualifica- 
tions; women  are  refused  admission  to  the 
University,  hence  they  are  prevented  from  taking 
these  posts.  The  situation  is  not  accepted  by  the 
women  teachers  of  Bavaria  in  so  disinterested  a 
manner  as  by  those  in  Switzerland,  but  women  who 
are  ambitious  for  a  higher  career  are  still  in  a  great 
minority. 

As  far  as  the  girls  themselves  are  concerned,  the 
same  criticism  holds  good  as  with  reference  to 
Swiss  schools,  except  that,  as  the  position  of  women 
in  Germany  is  lower  than  in  Switzerland,  there 
seems  to  be  a  certain  injustice  in  giving  so  much 
power  into  the  hands  of  the  men.  An  extreme 
instance  of  this  is  the  fact  that  in  a  series  of  lessons 
"  On  Preparation  for  Life  ",  a  man  teaches  the  girls 
their  future  duties  in  the  home,  and  tells  them  what 
views  they  ought  to  hold  as  to  the  position  of 
women ;  it  is  obvious  that  most  of  the  lessons  given 
in  this  series  would  be  of  more  value  to  the  girls 
if  they  were  given  by  a  woman,  but  at  present  there 
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are  no  properly  qualified  women  ready  for  the 
work.  I  heard  some  excellent  lessons  in  a  similar 
series  given  to  continuation  classes  at  a  Volkschule 
by  a  woman  of  great  experience  both  of  life  and 
teaching,  and  there  was  a  marked  difference  in  the 
sympathetic  treatment,  and  in  consequent  value  to 
the  girls. 

A  great  point  about  the  Bavarian  teachers  is  that 
all  have  to  be  trained.  Nobody  may  teach  in 
public,  private,  or  convent  schools  without  the 
necessary  certificates  of  capacity  to  teach,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  certificates  attesting  knowledge  of  the 
subject.  "The  more  knowledge  a  man  has,  the 
better  will  he  understand  and  use  method. 
Knowledge  alone  is  not  enough ;  a  man  does  not 
arrive  at  method  or  psychology  by  the  light  of 
nature  ".  The  rule  is  that  in  the  lower  classes  all 
teachers,  men  and  women,  must  be  Seminar 
Gebildet,  i.e.  have  been  trained  at  one  of  the  three 
Bavarian  Colleges,  and  that  teachers  of  special 
subjects  in  the  upper  classes  must  be  Akademisch 
Gebildet  and  have  received  University  teaching  in 
addition  to  a  training  diploma.  These  diplomas 
give  the  right  to  teach  one  subject  only,  whether 
it  be  German  or  a  foreign  language.  History  or 
Science.  Even  women  who  are  going  to  become 
nuns  and  who  wish  to  teach  must  go  to  a  Seminar 
and  be  trained  and  certificated  before  taking  the  veil, 
and  thus  the  Convents  are  prevented  from  getting 
too  far  behind  in  the  progress  of  education. 
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The  three  Seminars  for  women  teachers  are  at 
Munich,  Memlingen,  and  Aschaffenburg,  where 
they  are  trained  for  teaching  the  German  language 
and  Literature,  elementary  History  and  Geography. 
For  the  foreign  language  diploma,  the  teacher  must 
be  prepared  either  at  the  Kreis  Training  College 
or  elsewhere,  possibly  at  a  private  school,  and  also 
must  spend  some  time  in  the  foreign  country, 
whether  France  or  England. 

The  Seminar  has  a  practising  school  attached, 
in  which  the  students  spend  much  time  hearing 
lessons  from  the  regular  teachers  or  giving  lessons 
themselves.  Before  the  student  gives  a  lesson, 
one  of  the  teachers  engaged  in  the  training  depart- 
ment gives  a  lecture  on  the  subject  and  the 
important  points  in  connection  with  the  teaching 
of  it,  and  there  is  generally  discussion  as  to  the 
methods  to  be  followed.  All  the  students  attend 
to  listen  to  the  lesson,  which  is  afterwards  criticized 
in  detail.  The  training  in  this  Seminar  is  meant 
only  for  teachers  for  junior  classes  in  the  public 
schools.  Much  of  the  teaching  given  is  practical 
and  valuable,  but  there  is  a  great  danger  of  losing 
a  sense  of  proportions  in  training  and  of  laying  too 
great  stress  on  unimportant  details. 

After  attending  many  lectures  on  method  and 
criticism  lessons,  one  is  inclined  to  say  that  the 
two  things  necessary  in  those  undertaking  to  train 
young  teachers,  apart  from  a  knowledge  of  psy- 
chology and   the   subject   in   hand,    are   a  sense 
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of  humour  and  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the 
average  child.  Too  often  the  child  of  the  training 
college  discussion  is  supposed  to  be  far  more  stupid 
and  ignorant  than  the  real  child,  and  hence  the 
trained  teacher  is  liable  to  destroy  interest  by 
too  much  explanation  or  repetition,  by  creating 
difficulties  where  the  child  sees  none.  Owing  to 
the  close  connection  between  the  school  and  the 
training  department,  these  teachers  were  kept 
constantly  in  touch  with  the  ordinary  routine  of 
the  school,  but  it  is  a  question  whether  the 
children  are  not  being  sacrificed  in  the  process. 
It  is  extremely  bad  for  them  to  realize  that  the 
students  are  experimenting  on  them  and  making 
mistakes.  The  public  criticism  lesson  might  often 
be  dispensed  with  and  replaced  by  detailed  dis- 
cussion of  the  methods  to  be  used  in  giving  a 
particular  lesson,  with  no  loss  to  the  students. 
The  whole  conditions  under  which  criticism 
lessons  are  given  in  a  practising  school  or  separate 
school  are  so  artificial,  that  they  can  be  no  real 
test  of  the  students'  powers  of  discipline,  and  for 
the  sake  of  the  children  their  number  should 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  course  of  the 
Seminar  lasts  two  years,  girls  entering  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  or  eighteen,  after  leaving  the  High  School. 
Kindergarten  teaching  is  not  popular  in  Bavaria, 
there  being  only  two  Seminars  for  the  training  of 
Kindergarten  teachers,  one  at  Munich  and  one  at 
Nuremberg,  both  private. 
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CHAPTER    III 
THE  CURRICULUM 

The  course  of  the  High  School  (Hohere 
Madchenschule)  extends  over  six  years.  Its  aim 
is  "  to  train  girls  for  life  by  developing  their  minds 
on  the  intellectual  and  social  side,  and  to  prepare 
them  for  those  womanly  duties  which  belong  to 
the  family  circle".  To  achieve  the  first  aim  a 
thorough  study  of  the  German  language,  its 
Literature  and  History,  and  of  French  and 
English,  are  considered  most  important  agents ; 
for  the  latter,  Needlework,  Drawing,  Domestic 
Economy,  and  Hygiene ;  preparation  for  technical 
occupations  is  not  given.  The  good  general 
education  of  the  High  School  is  considered  to 
be  the  most  useful  foundation  on  which  such 
special  knowledge  can  be  built.  The  Curriculum 
of  the  Miinich  High  School  is  given  on  the 
following  page. 

The  programme  of  the  courses  of  study  is 
published  and  in  the  hands  of  teachers  and 
parents;  the  aim  in  teaching  each  subject  is  set 
forth,  with  a  detailed  syllabus,  and  the  Rector  of 
the  School  urges  all  the  teachers  to  try  and  achieve 
uniformity  in  the  curriculum  and  to  correlate  the 
subjects  as  much  as  possible. 

School  hours  are  in  the  morning  from  8  to  ii 
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CURRICULUM  OF  THE  HOHERE  MADCHEN- 
SCHULE  at  MUNICH. 


Subjects. 

Classes. 

Total. 

L 

n. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

1.  Religion     . 

2.  German 

3.  History 

4.  Geography 

5.  Arithmetic  and)^ 

Geometry       f 

6.  (a)  French  . 

7.  ii)  English 

».  Natural             ^ 

Science    and  1 

Domestic     V 

Economy,    i 

leading  to     J 

9.  Hygiene      and  \ 

Preparation     > 

for  Life           ) 

10.  Sewing 

11.  Drawing      . 

12.  Gymnastics 

13.  Singing 

Total        . 

(b)  Optional— 

1.  French  or  English 

2.  Shorthand  . 

3.  Cookery 

Total        . 

2 

5 

2 

3 

5 

2 

2 
2 
2 

T 

2 
4 

I 
2 

3 

5 

2 

2 
2 

2 
I 

2 
4 
2 
2 

3 

5>. 
.^) 

2 

" 
2 
2 

2 

2 

4 
2 

2 

3 
6 

2 

I 

2 
2 

2 

1 

2 
4 
2 
2 

3 

6 

3 

I 

2 

2 
2 

2 
4 
3 

I 

2 
6 

2 

I 

2 
2 
2 

12 
25 
10 

13 

3 

12 
12 
12 

6 

26 

26 

30 

29 
2 

2 
2 

28 

2 
2 
3 

151 

6 

4 
3 

27 

27      30 

31 

34 

'' 

.6, 
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for  the  lower  classes,  8  to  11.45  ^o^  ^^^  upper 
classes,  with  two  or  three  afternoons.  On  Saturday 
at  10  a.m.  girls  go  down  to  the  cookery  classes 
provided.  There  is  a  pause  of  five  minutes  after 
each  lesson,  with  a  fifteen  minutes'  interval  in  the 
middle  of  the  morning.  Besides  the  ordinary 
short  home  lessons,  a  longer  task — Haus-aufgabe 
— is  given  every  week  in  one  subject  or  other. 

Bavaria  provides  an  object  lesson  in  its  solution 
of  the  problem  of  sectarian  teaching. 
The  Royal  family  and  half  the  popula-  fnJj^ction. 
tion  are  Roman  Catholic,  but  there 
is  an  entire  absence  of  sectarian  strife.  The 
Volkschulen  are  usually  Roman  Catholic  or 
Protestant,  but  the  Secondary  Schools  give 
freedom  of  access  to  all  the  chief  religious 
bodies — Protestant,  Roman  Catholic,  Old  Catholic, 
Independent,  and  Jews.  Two  hours  per  week  are 
allotted  to  religious  instruction,  and  when  the  time 
arrives,  the  several  priests  or  pastors  mount  the 
stairs  to  their  respective  rooms,  one  class  of  girls 
perhaps  sending  a  contingent  to  each  denomina- 
tion. On  one  occasion  the  Roman  Catholic 
priest  was  teaching  the  value  of  relics,  of  the 
Sacrament  of  Penance,  of  Purgatory;  whilst  in 
the  next  room  the  Protestant  pastor  was  extolling 
Luther  and  denouncing  superstition,  belief  in 
relics  and  in  Purgatory.  At  first  sight  it  seems  a 
pity  to  introduce  such  differences  of  faith  into  the 
school,  but  after   all   it   is  exactly  what  happens 
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outside  the  school ;  the  differences  exist,  and  the 
frank  recognition  of  them  does  away  with  all 
contention  as  to  the  religious  teaching.  The 
private  schools  are  often  denominational,  or  else 
provide  both  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant 
teaching;  the  Convents  are  of  course  Roman 
Catholic,  but  Protestant  children  are  admitted 
and  taught  by  their  pastors.  Even  in  the  public 
schools  the  school  calendar  records  the  Confir- 
mation and  first  Communion  of  both  Roman 
Catholics  and  Protestants. 

The  mother-tongue  occupies  the  most  important 

position   in   the   curriculum   of   every 

German.         ^  ^ 

school.     An  hour  per  day  is  generally 

devoted  to  it,  with  the  result  that  the  girls  read 

aloud  excellently  with  great  fluency  and  expression, 

and  that  they   have   a   very  real   appreciation  of 

Literature.     Grammar  and  Composition  are   also 

well   taught.     History    and    Geography    are   well 

taught  by  the  women  teachers  in  the  Volkschulen, 

but  in   the   secondary   schools   the   methods   are 

often  bare  and  lifeless.     There  is  much  learning 

by  heart,  but  no  enthusiasm;  the  girls  get  little 

more  than  the  dry  bones.     Some  of  the  History 

lessons  given  by   women   in   private   schools   are 

delightful,  and  occasionally  in  the  High  Schools 

there  was  valuable  correlation  between  the  History 

and  Geography,  but   on  the  whole  the  historical 

teaching  is  the  weak  point  of  Bavarian  Schools  for 

Girls. 
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Arithmetic  with  elementary  Geometry  in  the 
two  upper  classes  is  the  only  work  on  the 
Mathematical  side.  The  methods  are  good,  but 
there  is  too  great  a  tendency  to  follow  the  teaching 
necessary  for  utilitarian  purposes  and  to  make  it 
too  concrete. 

French   and   English    are   both   taught   in   the 
High  School.     French  is  begun  in  the 
lowest  classes,  and  five  hours  per  week    Languages, 
are  devoted  to   it   for   the  first  three 
years.    In  the  third  year  English  is  begun,  and  given 
three  hours  a  week. 

From  Class  IV.  up,  only  one  of  these  two 
languages  is  compulsory,  six  hours  per  week  being 
devoted  to  it;  the  second  language  may  be  con- 
tinued (without  extra  fee)  if  the  parents  wish  it,  but 
only  two  hours  per  week  are  devoted  to  it. 

Two  hours  per  week  are  allotted  to  Science ;  in 

the  lowest  classes  of  the  High  School,    Natural 

the  subjects  are  Botany  and  Zoology ;    Science  and 

in   the  upper  classes   Physiology  and    l^o^iestic 

Economy. 
Hygiene,  leadmg  on  to  the  course  of 

lessons  called  Erziehungslehre  or  preparation  for 
life.  This  course  consists  of  three  parts — Physical, 
Intellectual,  and  Moral,  (i)  The  first  part  com- 
prises lessons  on  the  care  of  the  body,  i.e.  teeth, 
eyes,  ears,  food,  ventilation,  and  the  value  of 
exercise.  The  girls  get  very  useful  teaching  in 
preparation  for  their  duties  as  mothers  or  teachers. 
(2)   Intellectual     development,     with    elementary 
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Psychology.  Sometimes  the  works  of  a  Philo- 
sopher or  Educational  Reformer  such  as  Locke  or 
Rousseau  are  studied.  (3)  Social  and  Moral — (a) 
The  development  of  the  State;  (d)  Social  duties 
and  education  of  woman,  her  vocation  as  the 
centre  of  the  home. 

This  again  is  to  be  useful  and  practical.  The 
girls  are  to  be  taught  to  make  all 
articles  of  clothing,  and  to  make  them 
beautiful  if  possible ;  knitting,  crochet  work,  and 
sewing  are  included.  The  Convents  excel  in  this 
subject.  In  one  of  the  High  Schools  some  very 
interesting  work  was  being  done  in  an  embroidery 
class  in  connection  with  the"  drawing  lessons,  the 
girls  making  their  own  designs. 

These  are  given  by  men,  and  more  attention  is 

Gymnastics.  P^^^  ^^  ^°^"g  P'^"y  exercises  and 
steps,  than  to  furthering  physical 
development.  F^nelon's  remark  "That  though 
exercise  is  necessary  for  most  people,  walking  is  the 
only  exercise  suitable  for  girls",  seems  to  be 
generally  approved ;  there  is  no  costume,  and 
therefore  much  of  the  value  of  the  movements  is 
lost ;  there  are  of  course  no  games. 
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CHAPTER    IV 
METHODS  OF  LANGUAGE  TEACHING 

By  far  the  most  valuable  teaching  in  a  Bavarian 
School  is  that  given  in  the  lessons 
on  the  mother-tongue.  Every  reading 
lesson  is  made  to  provide  sound  logical  training  by 
careful  choice  of  language  and  by  clearness  of 
expression,  whilst  the  ethical  spirit  of  the  teaching, 
the  underlying  influences  of  patriotism  and  love 
of  beauty,  sum  up  all  that  is  best  in  the  German 
character. 

The  usual  method  in  a  reading  lesson  is  for  the 
teacher  to  begin  by  some  reference  to  the  author 
or  setting  of  the  piece  chosen  ;  then  for  the  teacher 
to  give  the  plot  of  the  poem  or  story,  quoting  from 
the  text  now  and  then,  and  arousing  the  children's 
interest  by  sudden  questioning.  The  girls  were 
always  extremely  ready  to  answer  and  in  good 
German,  giving  alternative  renderings  and  lucid 
explanations  of  any  terms  when  required.  Then 
the  whole  piece  would  be  read,  part  by  the  teacher, 
part  by  the  children ;  the  story  would  afterwards  be 
analyzed  and  the  parts  summarized. 

Sometimes  the  children  would  read  aloud  and 
then  give  an  abstract  of  what  they  had  read,  and 
the  same  plan  was  sometimes  used  if  the  children 
had  been  reading  silently.     Recitation  too  is  well 
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taught,  great  attention  being  paid  to  enunciation  ; 
sounds  are  grouped  and  their  formation  taught. 

The  Composition  was  also  very  thorough, 
especially  in  the  Volkschulen,  where  it  is  mostly 
oral.  In  the  upper  classes  of  the  High  Schools 
a  very  high  standard  of  style  and  expression  is 
demanded.  The  men  teachers  in  Bavaria,  as  in 
Switzerland,  are  extremely  particular  about  the 
exact  use  of  words,  and  girls  get  most  valuable 
logical  training  from  these  lessons. 

The  Literature  teaching  is  apt  to  degenerate 
into  Philological  lessons,  but  on  the  whole  there  is 
much  excellent  work,  and  girls  grow  up  imbued  with 
a  love  for  the  great  masterpieces  of  their  national 
literature,  and  with  a  desire  to  study  them  more. 

In  Modern  Languages  there  has  been  much 
experimenting  with  different  methods  during  the 
last  few  years,  and  there  is  still  much  variety  of 
method.  The  general  opinion,  however,  seems  to 
be  that  reading  is  the  most  important  part  of  the 
teaching,  and  that  writing  must  accompany  it  from 
the  first.  The  first  lessons  are  devoted  to  a  study 
of  the  characteristic  sounds  of  the  new  language, 
the  teacher  uses  a  diagram  of  the  organs  of  speech, 
and  shows  the  different  positions  of  the  tongue, 
teeth,  and  lips  in  making  the  various  sounds,  as 
compared  with  the  position  of  the  same  organs  in 
using  the  mother-tongue.  After  much  practice  in 
single  vowel  sounds,  groups  of  words  of  similar 
sounds  are  taught,  and  the  children  learn  to  write 
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as  well  as  say  them.  Thus  the  teachers  say 
that  correctness  of  spelling  is  important.  Short 
sentences  are  then  made  dealing  with  objects  in 
the  immediate  environment  of  the  child;  every 
sentence  being  learned  by  heart  and  correctly 
written.  Pictures  are  only  very  rarely  used,  the 
teachers  thinking  they  take  too  much  time.  With 
much  reading  there  is  occasional  translation ;  but 
when  this  is  done  there  is  invariably  re-translation. 
The  more  general  method  is  for  the  teacher  to  tell 
the  girls  roughly  what  they  are  going  to  read  about, 
and  let  them  get  into  the  habit  of  hearing  a  foreign 
language  often.  The  reading  books  all  have  a  map 
of  England  or  France  respectively,  with  plans  of 
the  capitals,  pictures  of  buildings,  descriptions  of 
great  events,  famous  men,  customs,  etc.,  with 
specimens  of  literature. 

The  points  on  which  the  teachers  laid  stress  are 
the  following  : — 
(i)  Pass  from  the  easy  to  the  difficult.     Simple 
detached   sentences   are  allowed  at  first, 
because  they  are  difficult  enough  and  are 
interesting  as  being  new.    It  is  only  by  con- 
stantly meeting  with  the  same  sounds  at 
first  that  the  pupil  can  grow  familiar  with 
them ;  the  sounds  must  be  grouped. 
(2)  From   the   known   to   the   unknown.     The 
materials  must  be  chosen  first  from  family 
and  school  life,  passing  gradually  to  purely 
foreign  matters. 
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(3)  The  inductive  method  must  be  used.     Every 

reading  lesson  must  be  connected  with 
type-words,  constructions,  and  sentences, 
out  of  which  the  rules  of  Grammar  are  to 
be  drawn. 

(4)  The  use  of  type-words,  whether  sounds  or 

parts  of  speech,  e.g.  pronouns,  must  be 
printed  in  different  type  at  first,  this  assist- 
ance being  withdrawn  later. 

(5)  There  must  be  written  exercises  from  the 

first,  in  order  to  get  orthographical 
correctness.  Translation  with  re-trans- 
lation. 

(6)  Reading,   rules,   study   of  sounds,   writing 

exercises  must  be  all  connected  in  the 
same  lesson,  not  at  different  times,  which 
is  wasteful,  and  means  dispersion  of  in- 
terest. 

(7)  When  there  has  been  much  practice  in  read- 

ing and   speaking,  pass  to  the  Literature 

of  the  language,  beginning  with  proverbs 

or  quotations. 

The  pronunciation  of  English  was  better  than 

that  of  French,  but  on  the  whole  it  was  not  good 

in  either  case,  though  there  was  great  fluency  of 

speech  and  facility  in  translation. 
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CHAPTER   V 
THE  SCHOOL 

The  new  schools  in  Bavaria  are  splendid  build- 
ings, but  some  of  the  older  schools  are  not  always 
satisfactory  as  regards  ventilation,  space,  and 
lighting.  The  new  building  of  the  High  School 
at  Miinich  is  admirably  planned ;  it  is  built  after 
the  model  of  a  Florentine  palace,  and  is  charmingly 
arranged.  There  is  a  central  Aula  on  the  ground 
floor,  in  which  there  are  some  statues;  this  hall 
is  open  to  the  roof,  the  classrooms  being  built 
round  it  opening  into  corridors,  with  stone  pillars 
and  balustrading.  Here  again,  as  in  Switzerland, 
the  whole  school  never  assembles  except  on  the 
occasion  of  a  Public  Speech  Day,  once  a  year. 

Whilst  the  teaching  in  the  Public  Schools  is 
generally  better  than  in  the  Private  Schools  or 
Convents,  the  atmosphere  of  the  latter  is  generally 
preferable.  The  women  teachers  of  Bavaria  seem 
to  be  so  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  true 
educator,  and  their  influence  over  the  girls  is 
so  refining  and  yet  stimulating,  that  it  is  highly 
regrettable  that  so  little  of  the  teaching  in  the 
Public  Schools  is  in  their  hands.  The  classes  do 
not  even  always  have  a  woman  as  class  teacher. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  all  the  objections  to 
the  higher  education  of  women  in  Germany ;  it  is 
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partly  no  doubt  because  men  fear  the  increase  of 
competition  which  would  result  from  opening  the 
profession  to  women;  partly  from  the  idea  that 
advanced  study  will  unfit  women  for  their  position 
in  the  home.  It  is  admitted  that  there  are  excep- 
tional women  who  are  fitted  to  be  doctors  or 
authors,  and  that  for  them  perhaps  this  higher 
education  is  necessary,  but  for  the  ordinary  girl 
it  is  not  considered  either  necessary  or  good. 

The  chief  difference  between  the  men  and 
women  teachers  is  that  the  men  think  first  of  the 
subject,  the  women  of  the  character  and  personality 
of  the  girls  before  them.  The  ideal  of  womanhood 
which  has  been  created  by  such  educators  as 
Madame  de  Maintenon  and  Fenelon,  is  one  of  the 
most  refined  in  the  world,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  in  the  near  future  the  women  of  Bavaria  will 
be  free  to  carry  out  these  ideals  themselves  by 
claiming  their  rightful  share  in  the  higher  education 
of  their  girls. 


In  conclusion,  there  are  two  thoughts  which 
impress  themselves  on  the  stranger  listening  to 
numbers  of  lessons  on  various  subjects.  The  first 
is  that  no  good  will  be  accomplished  as  far 
as  knowledge  is  concerned,  unless  the  teacher 
has  a  very  definite  scheme  in  his  mind,  and  unless 
he  is  prepared  to  ensure  that  every  separate 
fact    is    assimilated,   however    slow   the    process. 
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The  second  is  that  the  main  force  in  Education, 
whether  as  regards  instruction  or  moral  influence, 
is  the  personality  of  the  teacher. 

There  are  a  great  many  people  teaching  who 
have  no  vocation  for  it,  who  have  not  the  power 
to  arouse  interest  in  the  subject,  and  without 
interest  there  can  be  no  discipline. 

It  lies  with  those  who  have  the  training  of  the 
teachers  to  see  that  they  realize  the  personal 
responsibility  involved  in  taking  up  the  work  of 
Education. 

Finally,  given  a  teacher  who  feels  and  shows 
enthusiasm  for  knowledge  and  sympathy  with  his 
pupils,  there  is  one  other  important  requisite,  Le. 
freshness ;  but  freshness  of  mind  and  body  cannot 
be  long  retained  unless  the  teacher  is  given  more 
leisure  and  larger  remuneration  than  is  usual,  and 
these  will  not  be  provided  until  it  is  recognized 
that  the  foundations  of  national  character  are  laid 
in  the  schools. 
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